5o                    MADAME PARPILLON'S INN

was gone by, my hostess made it up to me by lacing my coffee with a
thimbleful of brandy or of armagnac: 'Ha, if my coffee's good, it's
because / know how to make it!'

When Monsieur Parpillon, that great sportsman, prince of good
fellows at feasts and drinking bouts, was alive, there was a rowdy
coming and going of guests and feminine spectators. The wife had
a kitchen-boy, a manservant who looked after the woodpile and the
stables, not to mention a little scullery-maid; nymph of the grease
and of the dishwater. At Christmas time half the town (by half
I mean the gossips and the horse-copers), scrambled to take part in
a frantic lottery, where ducks and plovers were the prizes. And the
inn-sign 'At the Departure of the Hours', wrought in iron open work
by a blacksmith who was something of a poet, auspiciously represented
a holiday from care and time.

After the old man died there were no more songs. The winter
of ingratitude roughly overtook the stags' heads adorning the hall,
which once flowered with capes and coats. The cook boy profited
by his skill with creamy puddings and crisp souffles at the Comet Inn.
The stableman retired more discreetly taking a few odds and ends
of silver with him. But the scullery maid, showing a surprising amount
of feeling for such an amphibious creature, would only leave when all
the rooms had been closed, one after the other, the carpets rolled up
and the mattresses embalmed in camphor. Madame Parpillon,
given over to her memories, continued for some time to lay the table,
either from habit or from false shame. Then the enormous dining-
room, where the red plush and the yellow fly-blown ceiling once
watched over the doubtful jokes of the old days, was in its turn con-
demned and the chandelier wrapped up in a cocoon of green paper
ready for uneasy metamorphoses. Henceforward nothing was heard
but the babbling of the old clock and the purring of the cat. The
yard, which used to echo with pawing horses and with quarrels, be-
came a refuge on market days for children playing hopscotch and
quoits.

My arrival was the signal for a great disturbance. Followed by the
silent discontented old woman, I routed mice and blackbeetles,
opened the shutters, lifted up the covers in a cloud of moths, and
returned from an expedition to the dining-room with my legs black
with fleas. Nevertheless I stood firm. I willingly put up with the
most extraordinary conditions, Yes, I would split the wood and
empty the ash-trays. I undertook the dust-bin, I swore to keep the
polished floor in apple-pie order ... In all this you will rightly
suspect that my main motive was economy, but I must say that to
my great astonishment I began to feel the charm of this deserted inn.
So successfully did I make myself out gently flattering, roguish and
affectionate, that after having grumbled for the first few days, spoilt